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THE DUBLIN PENNY JOURNAL, 
turn to his former situation, he has nothing to do but 
bend back his head, and he will immediately return to the 
surface. 

It is very common for novices in the art of swimming 
to make use of corks or bladders to assist in keeping the 
body above water. Some have utterly condemned the use 
of these ; however, Dr. Franklin allows that they may be 
af service for supporting the body while one is learning 
what is called the stroke^ or that manner of drawing in 
and striking out the hands and feet that is necessary to 
produce progressive motion. "But," says he T "you will 
be no swimmer till you can place confidence in the power 
of the water to support you. I would, therefore, advise 
the acquiring that confidence in the first place, especially 
as I have known several who, by a little of the practice 
necessary for that purpose, have insensibly acquired the 
stroke, taught as it were by nature. The practice I mean 
is this :— Choosing a place where the water deepens gra- 
dually, walk coolly into it till it is up to your breast, then 
turn round your face to the shore, and throw an egg into 
the water, between you and the shore ; it will sink to the 
bottom, and be easily seen there, if the water is clear. It 
inust lie in the water so deep that you cannot reach it to 
take it but by diving for it. To encourage yourself in order 
to do this, reflect that your progress will be from deeper 
to shallower water,* and that at anytime you may, by 
bringing your legs under you, and standing on the bottom, 
raise your head far above the water ; then plunge under 
it with your eyes open, throwing vourself towards the eiwv 



1 your eyes open, throwing yourself towards the egg, 
and^ endeavouring, by the action of your hands and feet 
against the water, to get forward till within reach of it, — 
In this attempt you will find that the water buoys you up 
against your inclination ; that it is not so easy a thing to 
sink as you imagined ; that you cannot but by active force 
get down to the egg. Thus you feel the power" of the 
water to support you, and learn to confide in that power; 
while your endeavours to overcome it, and to reach the 
egg, teach you tne manner of acting on the water with 
your feet and hands, which action is afterwards used in 
swimming to support your head higher above water, or to 
go forward through it/* 



SIT 

put on his cloak, and taking ,*Ir. O'Reilly by the hand, 
said, I wish you good night j your hospitality and kind* 
ness have saved your father's house from being this night 
plundered: I am Captain Freney ; my party at this mo- 
ment surrounds the castle, therefore no effort of yours 
could have prevented me from carrying my original plan 
of robbing this house of every article worth removal ; 
your conduct, and that of this amiable family has alone 
prevented it ; you may depend on my protection while j 
remain in this part of the country, "it is needless to add 
that Freney kept his word j almost every house in the 
county of Dublin was pillaged by himself and gang during 
that winter, with the exception of the castle of Saggard* 



CAPTAIN FRENEY, THE ROBBER. 
About eight o'clock -of a winters evening towards the 
Christmas of 1772, or 1775, a very loud knocking was 
heard at the gate leading into the court-yard of the castle of 
Saggard, then occupied by the family of Mr.O'Reilly, a re- 
spectable brewer, in Francis- street,Dublin; his youngerson, 
a J ad about sixteen years, thinking that it was his father, or 
some of the other members- of the family, returning from 
the city, went to the gate; and on enquiring who was so 
importunate for admission, was answered that two persons 
returning from Ballymore-Eustace had missed their road 
through the mountains, and requested permission to rest 
until the severity of the storm, which was then raging 
with violence, should pass over. The boy, with all the 
hospitality that marks the Irish character, immediately 
opened the gate, and requested the strangers to partake of 
whatever the house afforded. Their horses, which were 
both excellent, were sent to the stable j and the gentle- 
men, who had the appearance of military men, were 
requested to foMow Mr. O'Reilly into the parlour, 
where his sisters and other females were amusing 
themselves, reading, working, &c. The two strangers, on 
entering the parlour, threw off their large horsemen's 
cloaks, and in doing so, a young girl, a niece of Mr. 
O'Reilly's, aged nine years, perceived the but end of a 
pistol protrude from the breast-pocket of one of the per- 
son's coats. The child took an opportunity of calling out 
young Mr, O'Reilly into the hall, and communicated to 
him what she had seen : he desired her not to say any- 
thing of the matter to the rest of the family. He ordered 
jupper immediately ; the gentlemen accepted his hospi- 
0tiy, took their wine, joined in the conversation with 
j$ase and freedom, and seemed to make themselves quite 
£t home, as the phrase goes. At about ten o'clock the 
jelder of the strangers arose, and looked out of one of 
Jhe windows • and perceiying that the rain W #ated> tie 



LEGEND OF THE FBXAB'S LOUGH. 

About five miles to the N. W. of Burrisokane, and a 
little to the W. of Loragh, in the barony of Lower Or- 
mond, and county of Tipperary, the Friar's Lough is sU 
tuated. In winter it expands to a considerable breadth, 
but in summer is no more than fifteen or sixteen perches 
in circuit Its appearance is no way interesting, as being 
partly in a swampy, unwooded country, and nearly sur- 
rounded by an old cut-away bog. The neighbouring pea- 
santry have a strange story respecting this Lough, but for 
which, indeed, it would not be at all worthy of notice. Tra- 
dition records, that a huge monster, in the form of a serpent, 
committed great ravages throughout all parts of 
Ireland, (and especially in the neighbourhood of the 
Lough ;) in which men, cattle, and houses were destroyed. 
If it was possible that a single man had it in his power to 
kill the enormous reptile, he might do it at pleasure ; fur 
he would not think it worth while to devour a single indi- 
vidual, as not being sufficient to give him one bit : where- 
as a hundred men would not be able to do him the least in- 
jury ; for they dare not go within his reaeh else he would in- 
stantly swallow them up. Alter being along time wandering 
through the island, (to the great destruction of the inha- 
bitants, as well as of cattle and even timber, (for trees 
were devoured when no other food was to be had), a friar 
took it in hands to overcome him. Hie holy man walked 
up by the monster's side, and ordered him to go on to- 
wards the west, which command he instantly obeyed.— 
Having arrived at his destined place, he looked on the 
friar, and asked him how long he was doomed to remain 
under water ? The answer was, till the day of judgment, 
which gave the monster much uneasiness, and caused him 
to turn on a man who was ploughing in an adjacent field, 
and devour him along with the plough and horses; no 
sooner was this done than he plunged into the deep. As 
soon as the friar saw him under water he covered him 
with a large pan, and thus prevented the huge reptile from 
destroying the entire island, along with its inhabitants. 

I have been informed by good authority that aline with 
a plummet was let down about thirty years ago, in order 
to ascertain the depth of the Lough, but though the line 
was over a hundred yards in length, no bottom could be 
met with. I have also been informed that on a fine 
summer's day, if a stone should be cast into the Lough, in 
about three minutes after the stone has immerged in v tbe 
surface of the water, a gurgling noise is heard, as if the 
stone struck against metal ; however, I cannot declare 
this latter to be a fact. The track of the inossfcer m he 
passed on to the Lough is still pointed on* by the pea* 
san try inhabiting that quarter. Indeed : .& serpmtim 
way, which they shew, is very remarkable : It commencea 
about three miles east of the Longfe* in the bog of "Kil- 
carne. Suffice it to say, when a pew road (which is part 
of the direct line between the town of Banagher and Bur- 
risokane), was making through the bog, the workmen at 
one time gave up ever having the shaking swam»|aerosa 
which the road had to pass>fiiled up, notwithstanding it 
being no more than three m four yards in breadth* 
T. A. 



DANISH HARDIHOOD 
■I have ete heard it related by some of my fellow pea- 
santry, tl#!fePPie§ )>rew*U )ww ft<> m keath, sonel * 
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&c, K.-c., and that the heaps of burned grit stones (a great 
number of which are to be seen throughout Ireland), were 
ivtllfc'el together for that purpose. The Irish practised 
all the means that was in their power to discover the art, 
hut to no aval They at length seized on two Danes, a fa- 
ther and sou, (the «m was but a young man,) and threat- 
ene i them with instant death if they did not divulge the 
secret. The father, at first, made a prompt denial ; but 
at length desired them to kill his son, (which they did) 
and he would then reveal the secret. " Now,'' said the 
Dane, " I knew myself had no chance of escape ; and, per- 
haps, my son, owing to his tender age, might be tempted 
to shew you how to make beer, was he let to survive me.'* 

T. A. 



ON THE CLIMATE OF IRELAND. 

It is a well known fact that the variation of climate is 
not entirely owing to the distance at which a country is 
shunted from the Equinoctial h>e ; for had such been the 
case, places lying at a considerable distance from it could 
not be hotter than others which are some degrees nearer. 



To account for the great difference of our climate, w* 
must suppose Ireland to be a vast mountain, the apex cA 
which runs in a winding direction nearly across the entire 
island; leaving (or nearly so) the j-r« vinces of Leinste* 
and Connan2;ht on the south side, and that of Ulster oiv 
the north. Though the largest mountains, when compared 
to the size of the globe, are but mere hillocks, yet it is evi 
dent that the side facing the sun imi^t be hotter, and con 
sequently more fertile than the opposite one; for the 
mountain, along with shading its south side from the nip- 
ping blast, withholds the sun's rays from falling upon that 
of the north. In order to make this better understood, 
let the reader divide eight equally, then take one from 
one of the quotients and add it to the other, and he wilt 
have five in one of them, and only three in the other, 
which is, perhaps, less than the difference produced by the 
mount tin on its two sides. 

What I have now stated is but mere conjecture, as I 
never had the opportunity of laying afoot on any of the 
above named provinces, yet, perhaps, the course of out 
large rivers is sufficient for the bold remark. 

T. A. 




ENTRANCE TO TULLAMORE PARK. 



Two miles and a half from Newcastle, on the skirts of 
Slieve Donard,* stands Briansford, or Tullamore-Park, the 
delightful residence of the Earl of ftoden. The approach 
to it is through a handsome Gothic gateway — and it is 
situated in one of the most romantic spots that can possi- 
bly be conceived. Slieve Donard is supposed to rise 
nearly four miles in gradual ascent, while the perpendicu- 
lar height is estimated at nearly three thousand feet. — 
From the northern brow of the mountain issues an exube- 
rant fountain, which emits more than half a foot of water 
exceedingly rapid and pure. This stream, and many 
others, meet in their descent, and form a river, which, run. 
mug through a channel of white stone, by ten thousand 
iifferent breaks and wi-ndings, makes in summer a prospect 
.n waterfalls, cascades, jets-d'eau, ponds, &c. the most va- 



The highest of the Mourne mountains. 



rious and delightful; but in winder floods, the roar and 
impetuosity of this fall are terrible in the extreme. From 
the top down to the rocks hanging over the sea is one con- 
tinued descent, and the lower parts, though craggy and 
rude enough, :are covered with hazel, holly, &c. those 
next to the sea-clifts being old, bowed, stunted, and lan- 
guishing ; while it is worthy of notice, that those most re- 
mote, though situated higher, are flourishing and healthy; 
and all this on the face of a mountain exposed to a wide, 
open, eastern sea. In the descent southward, near the 
bottom, one is forced to slide down a sort of thatch, com- 
posed of furze, long grass, and juniper. 

St. Donard, a disciple of St. Patrick, is said to have 
spent the life of a hermit on this n ountain,and built a cell 
or oratory on e top of it to\v arc ^ s tne c * ose of tne fifth 
century: the 24th of March is sac.ed to his memory, but 
the patro i-day i; I't <J5»!i <i' J\ j T . n which day th$ 
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